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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Post Masters, will oblige the Edit- 
er by giving him information of such 
nersous, to whom the Philanthropist 
has been sent,as have either refused to 
take their respective papers out of the 
offices, or have zhol!y neglected to at- 
tend to them since the change of Edit- 
ors. 

Commencing, as the present Editor 
did, with the hst of his predecessor, it 
is possible that some mistakes may have 
occurred, and itis desirable that these 
should be rectified as soon a3 possiule; 
so that no doubt may remain, as_ te 
the names of those who are disposed to 
patronise the estallishinent. 

Persons holding subscriptions for the 
‘ComyiLer’ are requested to retura 
them to this office as early in the pre- 
gent month as convenient. 








CONGRESS. 
ethtenes 
DECEMBER, 17. 
IN SENATE. 

Wilson, of New Jersey, rose to of- 
fer aresolution. He observed, that the 
resolution he was about to submit re- 
quired a few words ofexplanation. he 
traffic in slaves and servants of color 
had been carried on to considerable exe 
tent from the state of New Jersey, and 
under color of this traffic, it was believ- 
ed many free persons, or who were soon 
to become free,had been consigned to 
slavery for life. Vhe Legislature of 
New Jersey, at its late session, had 
Unaninously passed a law to prevent 
this traffic; but it was feared this law 
wuld not be carried into complete ef- 
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fect, without the co-operation of the re- 
venue officers of the U. States, author. 
ized by an act of Congress. ‘Vhe bLe- 
vislature had therefore instructed their 
Senators, and requested their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to use their en- 
deavours to procure the passage of an 
act to prevent the transportation of 
slaves, or servants of color, from anv 
stateto any other part of the United 
States. in cases where, by the laws of 
such states, such transportation is pro- 
hibited. In conformity with these in- 
structions, as well as agreeably to bis 
own feelings and principles, he there- 
fore begged leave to submit the fullow- 
ing resolutions 

Resolved, Vhat the commiitee on the 
subject of the Slave Trade, be instifict- 
ed to enquire into the expediency of 
making provision by Jaw ‘to prevent 
the transportation of slaves, or sere 
vants of color, from any one state to 
any other part of the United States, ip 
cases where, by the laws of such states 
such transportation is prohibited.” 
‘the resolution lies on the table one 
day of course. 


en 


FRIENDS’ MEMORIAL TO 
CONGRESS. 
To the Senate and House of 
Jiepresentatives cf the United 
States, in Congress assembled. 


Tus Memoriai of the epre- 
sentatives of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, held in Baltimore, for 
the western snore of Marviand, 
and the adjacent parts of Penna- 
sylvania and Yirginia, respect- 
fully sheweith— 

That your memorialists have 
been for a number of years past, 
engaged in endeavonrs to intro- 
duce among some of the Indtan 
ivibes bordering on the western 
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frontier of the United ge yet 2 
more perfect knowledge of agri- 
eulture, and of some of the most 
necessary arts of civil life, wicn 
the view of reclair sing ate rom 
the deplorable situation tu w hich 
they have been reduced, and « 
preparing their minds for the ill 
fluence of the gospel—during 
which time yoke memorialists 
have had abundant evidence, in 
the progressive improvenient of 
that portion of these people to 
whom they have been enabled 
to extend assistance. ofthe prac- 
ticability of recovering them from 
the state of barbarism and sufer- 
ing in which they have too gen- 
erally been permitied to remain— 
and whilst your hae aa pe are 
awace of the existen: ‘e of the hu- 
inane and impreving sy a 
which the government of fhe U. 
States has also Carvied on among 
some of the indian tribes, and 
appreciate the benevolence of the 
motives which have Jnduenced 
those efforts, they feel it their du- 
fy to state, that the application of 
fhe limited means which’ bove 
from time to time been employ- 
ed, has generally hitherto been 
defective, and failed of producing 
the Denefits expected and intend- 
ed, from the admission of improp- 
er pone to trade with. or re- 
side amonzs Endians, the in- 
finence of whose carrupt exam- 
pies has, in many instances.great- 
ly counteracied and defeated 
those efforis. In this opinion 
your memoyrialists are contirmed 
from the ma any ye experi- « 
ence and ied which they 
fiave had ja the course of their 
Jabors amongst these people. 
Your memorialists are sensible 
of the right the citizens of the 
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United States claim, to hold im 
tercourse with the aborigines, 
under the won regulating that 
1Lere OUPSC, and als ) of the « /Oin- 
ion whichsome entertain of theiz 
eo to extend their enter- 
prize in any, and in every direc: 
tion W “po rewards appear to a- 
wait it; but your memoi tie 
ean see » polls io justify indivi- 
duals in pursuing any course, for 
their private emolument, that 
shall endanger or destroy the 
lives, of their fellow mens and 
if there bea deficiency in the pro- 
visions ofthe laws which cuar- 
antee to them this privilege, your 
meworialists respectfully solicit 
that such laws mex be revised 
and radically amended, and that 
suc h additions be made to the 
existing gener al system, as shall 
hest tend. to promote the safety, 
improvement and happiness of 
the Indians. 

When we contemp!: ate the nu- 
merous evils which have been in- 
flicled on the natives of this con- 
tinent, and especialiy upou that 
portion of it which we now In- 
abit, since the time of our first 
latercourse With them, and that 
whole nations of these people 
have already been so entirely ex- 
terminated, that no trace of them 

iow remains except their names 

—and when we consider that the 
same system which has in so 
ener A space of Liuae, dit ah 
such destruction, is still, with but 
inttle exception, in 1 full ayer dion, 
and must, ifnot timely arre: sted, 
Swe ‘7 ft ‘om ex isfenc e the remall- 
ing tribes Which yet inhabit our 
country, we think it cannot fail 
to excite la every benevolent 
mind, deep regret, and to awaken 
aleeling of consniseration and of 
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tenderness towards this helpless 
and oppressed part of our great 
family. itis a melancholy re- 
ficction, that these people have 
hitherto, with bat few exceptions, 
received at the hands of those 
who have succeeded to their do- 
wain. little butreiterated wrongs 
end outrage—instead of their 
having beeo united to us by acts 
éf benevolence and kindness, we 
have failed to extend to them (ex- 
cept partially) that liberality and 
justice Which they hada right to 
élaim; and instead of recognizing 
them as members of our common 
family. and extending them the 
benelits of out superior Know- 
Jedge in the avis, and our chris- 
tian advantages, they have been 
disregarded and kept af a dis- 
tance. 

Under these considerations, your 
memorialists have deemed it to be 
their duty, respectfully, burt ear- 
nestly, lo solicit the attention of 
congress to their critical situation 
of those of our aborigines who In- 
habit the weésteri and northwest- 
ern frontier of the United States 
—their weakness and their suf- 
ferings give them a sirens claim 
upon the hnmanity and protecti- 
on of our government—and your 
memorialists earnestly entreat 
that this may be so effectually ex- 
tended to them, as to arrest the 
torrent of destruction which has 
solong been poured upon them, 
and rescue our country from the 
reproach of their final extinction. 


a» * 
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(Continued. ) 


would be hazardous in me to 
conjecture. Whether, like the 
capture of Burgoyne, it will pro- 
cure for the United Provinces fo- 
reign alliances, L cannot pretend 
to say. 

From a source which is ¢n- 
titled to credit, E was informed 
that the raising an embarkation 
of GOsorio’s army in Peru wa 
not accomplished without serious 
difficulties, Alternate force and 
persuasion were used to collect 
them, and nothing but the namey 
character, and promises of their 
general, could have induced 
them to go on board of the ,ves- 
sels prepared for the purpose, at 
the port of Callao. Some of 
them were actually in a state of 
mwtiny, notwithstanding — they 
were told they would be received 
with open arms by their brethren 
in Chil. 

Vhe forces finally embarked, 
arvveably to an eccount furnish- 
ed bby a gentlenran of undoubted’ 
varicity on the spot, consisted of 
the following troops: 

70 
81 
2090 


1 company ofartillery 

1 do sappers and miners 
Regiment of Bruges 
Do of San Carlos infantry 907 


1000 
£60 
144 


Do of Arequipa 
Arequipa dragoons 
Lamas 


S262 

This army was composed of 
ail the regular soldiers they 
could spare from Lima, whe 
were united, at Talcaguna, to the 
royal forces left in Chili, By 
he battle of Maipu it has ceased 
to exist. "Fhe probable effects 
in Peru, and other paris of South 
America, may be conjectured, 


_What effects the victory of but cannot be affirmed. The 
Maipu will produce abroad, it same gentleman who hes beew 
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frontier of the Uniled States, a 
more perfect knowledge of agri- 
eulture, and ofsome of the most 
necessary arts - cly il Hife, wien 
the view of reclaiuii ng them from 
the deplorable situ: ution tu which 
they have been reduced, 
preparing - their minds for the ill- 
fluence of tie gospel—during 
which time your wemorialists 
have had abundant evidence, in 
the progressive improvement of 
that porvion of these people to 
whom they have been cnabled 
to extend assistance, ofthe prac- 
ticability rekruaney them from 
the state of barbarism and siwer- 
ing in which they be ve too gen- 
erally beep permitied to remain— 
and winist your memorialists are 
awace of the existence of the hu- 
inane? and impreving system 
which the government of the U. 
States has also cartied on among 
some of the Indian tribes, and 
appreciate the benevolence of the 
motives: Which have jninenced 
these efforts, they feel it their du- 
*? to state, that the application of 
fhe limited means which’ hove 
from time te time been employ- 
ed, has generally hitherto been 
defective, and failed of producing 


the benefits expected and Intend- 
ed, from the admission of improp- 
er persous to trade with, or re- 
side amonzst the Endians, the in- 
finence of whose currant exam- 
pies has, In many instauces.great- 
ly counteracted and 
those efforts, dn this 
your memorialists are contirmed 
from the many years Xperl- 
enceand observation which they i 
have had ja the course of their 
Jabors amongst these people. 
Your memorialists are sensible 
of the right the citizers of the 
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United States charm, to hold ins 
bomaene with the aborigines, 
under the a regulating that 
intercourse, aud also of the opin. 

ion whichsome entertain ef theit 
peitilege t to extend their enter- 

prize in any, ant din every direc. 

tion where rewards appear to a. 
wait it; but your memor ‘aliats 
cansee nothing io justify indivi- 


duals in pursuing any course, for 
their private emolument, — that 
shail endanver or destroy the 


lives s, of their fellow men: and 
if there bea deficiency in the pro- 
visions ofthe laws which cuar- 

utee to them this privilege, your 
memorialists respectfully solicit 
that such laws may be revised 
and radically a! nended, and that 
suc h additions be made to the 
existing g seneral system, as shall 
hest tend to promote the safety, 
improvement and heppiness of 
the Indians. 

When we contemp!: ate the nu- 
merous evils which have been in- 
flicled on the natives of this con- 
tinent, and especialy upou that 
portion of it which we new in- 
habit, since the time of our first 
latercourse with them, and that 
Whole nations of these people 
have already been so entirely ex- 
terminated, that no trace of them 
iOW remains eecept their name 
—and when we consider that the 
same system which has in so 
shorta apace. of time, prod aced 
such destruction, is still, wi th but 
intths ey, exception, it) fied} aper. 
and must, fnot timely arre tat 
sweep from existence the remain- 
ing tribes Which yet inhabit our 
country, we tnink it cannot fat 
to excite la every benevolent 
mind, deep recret, and to awakeu 
alveling of conmimiseration and of 
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fonderness towards this helpless 
and oppressed part of our great 
family. itis a melancholy re- 
fection, that these people have 
hitherto, with but few exceptions, 
received at the hands of those 
who have succeeded to their do- 
yain. little butreiterated wrongs 
end outrage—instead of their 
having beev united to us by acts 
éf benevolence and kindness, we 
have failed to extend to them (ex- 
cept partially) that iberality and 
justice Which they ada right to 
élaim; and instead of recognizing 
them as members of our common 
family. avd extending them the 
benefits of out superior know- 
Jedge in the aris, and our chiris- 
tian advantages, they have been 
disregarded and kept af a dis- 
tance. 

Under these considerations, your 
memorialists have deemed it to be 
their duty, respectfully, burt ear- 
nestly, lo solicit the attention of 
congress to their eritical situation 
of those of our aborigines who In- 
habit the weésteri and northwest- 
ern frontier of the United States 
—their weakness and their suf- 
ferings give them a strong claim 
upon the humanity and protecti- 
on of our government—and your 
memorialists earnestly entreat 
that this may he so effectually ex- 
tended to them, as to arrest the 


torrent of destruction which has 
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would be hazardous in me to 
conjecture. Whether, like the 
capture of Burgoyne, it will pro- 
cure for the United Provinces fo- 
reign alliances, L cannot pretend 
to say. 

From a source which is én- 
titled to credit, E was informed 
that the raising an embarkation 
of Osorio’s army in Peru was 
not accomplished without serious 
difficulties, Alternate force and 
persuasion were used to collect 
them, and nothing but the name, 
character, and promises of their 
general, could have induced 
them to go on board of the ,ves- 
sels prepared for the purpose, at 
the port of Callao. Some of 
them were actually in a state of 
mutiny, notwithstanding — they 
were told they would be received 
with open arms by their brethren 
in Chili. 

Vhe forces finally embarked, 
arveeably to an account furnish- 
ed bya gentlenran of undoubted’ 
varicity on the spot, consisted of 
the following troops: 





1 company ofartillery 70 
1 do sappers and miners 81 
Regiment of Brugos 900 
Do of San Carlos infantry 907 
Do of Arequipa 1000 
Arequipa dragoons 260 
Lamas 144 
5262 


This army was composed of 








solong been poured upon them, ail the regular soldiers they 
and rescie our country from the could spare from Lima, whe 
reproach of their final extinction, Were united, at ‘I alcaguna, to the 
royal forces left in Chili. By 
the battle of Maipu it has ceased 
to exist. ‘Fhe probable effects 
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mentioned. and who is conversant 
in Peruvean affairs, appreheaded 
that important changes would 
result. 

LTcannot conclude this paper, 
without drawing your attention 


toara pid survey of the reforms 


and i mprovement in the previtce 
of Buenos Ayres, produced sy 
the revolution, and ifs inflaene 
on knowledge, society, and man- 
ners. 

The effects of the revolution 
are Visible in the changes pro- 
duced in the state of 
Phe difference in the 
of 


acting and thinking, 
prece i ‘ded tiie 


revolution. 
mecess: arly be creat. “The 
dom of commerce nust 


society. 
freedom 
which 


hare 


. Us “ag 
eruons a} 


veua spring to ex 
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to 
mt 


scenes of war 
and politics, for the last ten 
years, have awakened the ge- 
nius of the country, which hat: so 
long slumbered. “Fhe genera- 
tion nawon the stace may al- 
most be said to have been reared 


aateers 
aculs eB 


While the 


under a new order of things, 
‘roe common stock of ideas a- 
sbeen great- 


mong the people has 
ly ausmented, the natural con- 
sequence ofthe Important polit 
eal events which d: ay trans pire, 
andin which every man, liye the 
citizen of Athens, feels an inter- 
est. The nev ‘S-papers are every 
where circulated i, together with 
the manifestoes tue 2overn- 
meut, waien is oblize d {9 court 
the approbation of prbiic opini- 
on on Measnees of moavent. Tt 
isnot very unusal for the same 
countryman, wv ho fl vears 
azo, wever troubled him self ab: om 
any thing beyond the narrow cir- 
cle uf his domistic Chuceros, to 


ay 
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must 
hrea- 


nie 
tive enierprize and tatelligence, , 






> yurchase, a newspaper on com. 
ine to town as a matter of course, 
and. if unable to read, to Peis 
the first one he meets to do him 
that favor. “the country civatae 
are, moreover, enjoined to read 
- newspapers and manifestoes 
‘egcularly to their flocks. ‘The 
spirit of improvement may be 
seen in every thing. Even some 
of those who are under the infu. 
ence of strat = 5 prey dices agai inst 
the revi dation, frequeatiy remark 
the changes for the better which 
have taken place. DVhetr bahits, 
manners, dress, and mode of i- 
viag, have been improved by in- 
tercourse with strangers, and the 
free introduction of foreign cus- 
toms, particularly English, Ame- 
rican and French. Great pre- 
judices prevail against whatever 
is Spanish. Itis even offensive 
to them to be calied by this name: 
they prefer to be identified with 
the aborigines of the country. 
The appellation which they have 
assumed, and in which they 
take a pride, ts that of South- 
Americans. 

A powerlaul stimulus inust ne- 
céaagtily have been given to 
their industry, by two important 
circumstances, the diminution in 
prices of foreign merchandise, 
ani tue great increase im value 
of the products of the country, 
with the consequent rise of pro- 


perty. Though the grounds in 
the neighborhood of cittes are 


liighly improved, as — have al- 


ready stated, agriculture, compa- 
ratively sneaking, js in a low 


condition. in general, the lands 
are badly tilled. The plough t+ 
rarely used, and the snbstitute is 
avery indifferentons. But, not- 
vilustanding the disadvantages. 
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of the present method of caltute, Buenos Ayres, when compared 
Ywas informed by reputabie per- with other portions of the Span- 
sons that the average crop af ish doonntons. they have di- 
wheat is not less than 50 bushels miuished since the revolution. 
er acre ia good seasons, There was at one time a positive 
Gn the subject of religion, es- law passed, forbidding any one 
pecially, the change in the pub- to become a monk ora nun: but 
lic mind has been very great. they were obliged to repeal it, 
The catholic faithis established and tf was afierwards passed 
as that of the state, but there are with some modifications. The 
many advocates, both in conver- restrictions substituted, aided by 
sation and im writing, of wutver- public opinion, have nearly pro- 
sal toleration. Some members duced the desired effect. Few 
of congress are strongly in favor of the youth of the country apply 
of it, but the ignorant and super- themselves to the study of theol- 
stitions part of the pc ‘ople, toge- ogy, since other occupations, 
ther with the regular clergy, much more tempting to their am- 
would net be satisfied with such tition, hay been opened to their 
2 measure—while the Hberatity chotce. Mormerly. the priesthood 
prevailing among the better in- wastne chiefaim of young men 
formed classes is such as to ofthe best families, who were 
secure a Virtual toleration for the desirous of distinctions as. in fact, 
present. Besides, from the cir- it constituted almost the only pro- 
cumstance of their being no sects fession, to which those who had 
in the country, sucha provision received a liberal education 
may wait the progress of liberali- could devote themselves: which 
ty in public opinion, In fact, will readily acceuut for the cir- 
the human mind has been set cumstance of so many of the se- 
iree, on all matters ofa general cular ciergy directing their atten- 
abstract nature, although the tion, at present, almost exclus- 
Liberty of the press is circum- ively to politics. The regular 
scribed in some degree with clergy, who are not permitted, 
respect to scriptures on public by the nature of thor profess on, 
measures and men, and the to take partin the business of the 
established relgion; but there world, orto hold secular offices, 
is neither inquisition nor previ- are many of them Europeans: but 
ous licence. They acknow- those of them who are natives, 
ledge the pope as a spiritual head take the same lively interest in 
merely, and do not think him en- passing events, with the other 
itled toany authority to inter- classes of the community, 
fere in their temporal concerus, They have gone cautiously to 
His bull in favor of the kingof work in reforms in the different 
Spain against the colonist, wv lich branches of their municipal laws, 
may be “alabt regarded as an andthe administration of them. 
excommunication, produced little ‘The number of offices has been 
or no sensation. censiderably diminished, and res 
‘The number ef monks and _ sponsi! bility rendered more direct 
mins never were very great an and severe. ‘Lhe judiciary sys- 
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tem has undergone many im- 
rovements, aud nearly all the 
leading features of the law, which 
did not harmonize with the prin- 
ciples of free goverament, has 
been expunged, though some 64 
the former evils still remain. 
The barbarous impositions on 
the aborigines have been ahoi- 
ished. ‘he odious alcavaila, 
and other obnoxious taxes, mod- 
ified, so as to be no longer yexa- 
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| trade, forbidden in fature—and 


all titles of nobility prohibited, 


under the pain of the loss of citi- 
zenship. ‘The law of primoge- 
niture is also expunged from 
theirsystem. In the provisional 
statute, as has already been sta- 
ted, nearly all the principles of 
free represeniative government 
are recognized, accompanied, it 
ig true, with certain dtawbacks, 
for which they plead the vecessi- 
ty ofthe times, but which they 
profess their intention to du a- 


the government—a consumma- 
tion anxiously desired by all 
classes of inhabitants. The ex- 
ample of France has warned 
them not toattempt too much at 
first: they have followed the plan 
ofthe United States in the intro- 
dluction of gradual reforms, in- 
stead of resorting to violent and 
sudden innovations and revolu- 
tions. 

Next to the establishment of 
their independence by arms, the 
education of their youth appears 
to be the subject ofthe most anx- 
ious interest. They complain, 
that every possible impediment 
was thrown in the way of educa- 
tion previous to the revolution: 


that, so far from fostering public 
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way, on the final settlement of 
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institutions for this purpose, sey, 


eral schools were actually prog 
hibited in the capital, and the 
young men were not without re. 
straint permitted to go abroad 
for their education. here wag 
a college at Gordova, at which 
those destined for the bar, or the 
priesthood, completed their sto. 
dies, npon the ancient monkish 
principles. Another called Say 
Carlo, (now the Union of the 
South) had been opened at Buen. 
os Ayres, but was afterwards 
converted into karrachs for sol. 
diers. Itisan immense build. 
lug, more. extensive, perhaps, 
than any Which has been dedica- 
ed to learning in this, country; 
andit has lately been fitted up 
at a very great expense. "The 
schoe! was to haye opened in 
Nilay or June last, on a more mod- 
erp and liberal plan of discipline 
aid dastriction, "he library of 
the stateis keptin an adjoining 
buthdine: il occupjes a suit of six 
rooms, and contains nearly twen- 
ty-thousand volumes: the greater 
wart rare and valuable. It i 
iormed gut of the jibeary of the 
jesuits, the books collected in the 
different monasteries, donations 
from individuals, and an annual 
appropriation by the government, 
and contains works on all sub- 
jects andinall the la neuages of 
the poilizhed nations of Europe. 
A very valuable addition hae 
been lately made, ef several thou- 
sand volames. brought to Buenos 
Ayres by M. Bonpland, a com- 
panion of the celebrated ume 
boldt. 
(To le continued. ) 
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British Vreaty—A letterfrom § 
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Washingten City, in an eastern 
aver, SAYS; the new treaty with 
Eaglan td has been received; that 
it restores tw US the “etn og is 
held hy treaty of 7933 that our 
boundaries are jetmiod to th 
Pacific ocean, as far north as 44, , 
20, and including the montn 
and course of the Columbia river, 
but that the British would not 
allow us a participation ia lie 
W est India trade. 





The Spanish Negotiation, is 
eaid to be still pending at Wash- 
ington. “We can have Florida, 
by indemnifying our citizens for 
for mer spoliations, and every 
thing is probably agreed upen, 
except the wes tera boundary. 
The administration wish to zo to 
the Pacific, in about lat. 
Spain wishes to heep then up to 
about £4.’ 


30-—— 


F late 
t 


ellate Loxdon paper contains 
tie following just eapression 
of indignation at tie traffic 
an human flesh, wena 
Ata period when all enlighten- 
edi nations are not only expres- 
sing their abhorrence OL SRP trai- 
ic in slaves, but taking active 
measures for its total ab olition, it 
is disgusting to peruse some of 
tae accounts which eccasionally 
appear in some ofihe Journals 
hom the Southern States, of 
America, Where human beings 
are spoken of muchin the same 
Way asso insny bead of cattle. 
We select as a specimen the fol- 
jowing froman article dated at 
New Orleans, July #4.—“ The 
Slave market appears to be very 
brisk, constant demand and high 


prices, notwithstanding the arri- 


4 
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val lately of more than 300 from 
the States,and 159 in the brig 
doseph from Africa. We are 
however much indebted to the 
enterprising and successful ex- 
ertions of Mr. Charles Morgan, 
for the copioysness of the pre- 
sent. supply, which with the aid 
of three or four hundred that 
have been suited by General 
dacksou’s officers at Mobile will 
probably suiice for the next crop. 
Jersey negroes appear to be pe- 
culiarl’ adapted to this market, 
especially those who bear the 
market of Judge Vanwickle, as it 
is understood that they afford 
the best opportunity for specnlas 
tion. We have aright to calcu- 
late on large importations in fu- 
ture, from tife success which hag 
liitherty attended the sale.” 


~~ SS ee ee” 
—_— 





PROCEEDINGS OF 

OTD LEGISLATURF. 

Notice Was givenin the Sen- 
ate, on the 2t ult. that a Bill 
would be reported, incorporating 
au company to make a canal fou 
Lake Erie to the Ohio. 

It is generally thought that 
the call of a convention will pase 
hoth Houses by a constitutional 
majority. Itis now pending in 
the Senate. 

‘ DECEMBER, 25. 

The resolution for submitting 
the question. fa convention to the 
vote of the people at the next e- 
lection, has been agreed to in 
both Houses. ‘The vote stood in 
the Senate, 20 to 4; and in the 
House, 41 to 19. 

A bill has been introduced inte 
the House, proposing to require 
creditors in certain cases, to ta) @ 
real or personal property, at the 
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valuation, in payment of ceots. 
A bill has been intreduced tn 
Senate, to provide for 


canal from the mouth o 
eo 


ga river on Lake L[Mrie, 
hio river. {i ts said 


Cuyahoga and the ‘Tuscarawas 
both head iaa pond in Portage 


county; and that navigation alongs 


these streams can be easily made 
practicable. 

The INDIAN’S complaint and prayer. 
1. Past is the time in ancient yore, 
Our fathers trod their pative shore, 
Where the ioud Atlantic's roar 

Is heard from far: 
Their hearts were void of guile or fear—~ 
To climb the steep—to chase the deer, 
Or o’er the waves tietrbarques to sicer, 
Was all their care. 


2, Thestrangers came; with whelming 
power 

They scale the hills—the valleys scour, 

And o*er our tribes © their eyve-valls 
lower 


With vengeful ire. 
ae Youd through the wilds the blood hound 
Sg bayed, 


Fast—fast behind, the war horse neigh- 
ed; 
Whilst otcr him waved the iurious 
blade, 
That gleamed like fire. 
Ensign of peace. their banner waved, 
But through their breasts tell passiong 
raved, 
And ay‘rice ev‘ry tho’t depraved 
With thirst for ore: 
Then Oh! what woes our race befel. 
Mh who can name, or numbers tell, 
Of those who claimed their dving knell 


at 


From carbines roar! 


o oan Caetee-s08 the band, 

Vho e‘er approached our happy land 

Did witha a and Koushty Rand, 
Our rights invade: 

From us they tore the glittering spoil; 

With native blood they drenched the 

soil, 

And fiercely bade our tribes recoil, 

Deep in the shade. 
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5. We swift obevyed—content to share; 

(So thatour lives they would but spare; 

All that to which we had been heir, 
dy right from Heaveng 

Supposing here we might remain, — 

And to remotest times retain 

This semblance of our ancient reign, 
Nor forth be driven, 


6. But since that sad—that dreadfy! 
day, 
When tirst we saw their flag display; 
Fair Peace affrighted fled away, ~ 
Ne‘er to return: 
With steady flight pursuing on, 
Its crinison course, their dart has flown, 
And slaughtcred tribes have, one by 
one, — 
Called us to mourn, 


7. Esen now with vengeful tubes pres 
pared, 

Again they pierce our sacred puards 

Again, we see their weapons bar‘d 
Deep in ovr wild: 

Gh, whither, whither shall we fly! 

‘To meet no more the white man‘s eve? 

What meuntain shall a home supply, 
For nature’s child? ~ 


&. Dost thou, Great Spirit, then ardain, 
Phat this our tribe should all be slain, 
And in our stead the strangers reign? 

' 


With angry frown he views the deed, 

Which makes his injured children bleed, 

And certain vengeance is decreed 
Shall mark the blow, 


WY wd . A,” 
o—surely No 


9. Oh then Great Power who dwells 
on high, 
Who walk-st the storm when lightnings 
fly, ; y 
Oh listen to our earnest crv: 
Avert our doom: 
Let not the Christians sword prevails 
Let not the white mars fires assail; 
Let not his foot-print mark the vale— 
Our native home. 
OTALISSI. 
Fellow stone river in the year of 
our persecution the 326th. 


Village Record. 








padfy! 


dain, 
slain, 


leed, 
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FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
MILLY FRANCIS. 


Ix the late Seminole war, a Georgia 
militia man was taken prisoner by a par- 
zy of Indians. A council was held on 
the occasion, the result of which was, 
that the prisoner should be put to death; 
and: the sentence was on the point of 
being put into execution. At this cri- 
tical juncture, when the devoted victim 
was tied toa stake, and the tommahawk 
brandished over his head, Milley, the 
daugiter of Francis the Indian Chref, 
rushed between him, and the execution- 
ers, averting the meditated blow, and 
calling on her father to interpose his 
authority and reverse the sentence. A 
pause ensued—the scene was affecting 
even to savages—the prisoner was 
finally reprieved, and found means to 
return to his family and friends. The 
similarity of this incident to the inter- 
position of Pocahontas, to save cap- 
tain Smith, is too striking to escape no- 
tice. But Milly was even more unfor- 
tunate than that celebrated princess,— 
Francis, some time after this occurrence 
was decoyed on boardan American 
vessel, and the daughter, about the same 
time, was made a prisoner.— ‘The father 
was executed; (how justly is not the 
present object of enquiry;) but the fate 
of the interesting Milly Francis, is not 
generally known to the public.~We take 
it for granted however that she was 
not put to death—that she is still liv- 
ing,and still brooding over the melan- 
choly reflection of the fate of her fami- 
ly. Nor will it escape notice when the 
story of Milly Francis is told to poster- 
ity, that the Indians deviated from their 
custom of war, leaning on the side of 
Mercy: w i'e tie Ame icans de at d 
ny ncivilized usage, but not to lean to 
fhe same aide. 


Ss. S. 
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INDIAN TRADE. 
{Continued from Page 62] 
Again: what control can the 
SoVvernment have overthe con- 
duct of a trader with a capital of 
afew hundred dollars only ? 
Suppose he should violate the 





express injunctions ef law and 
reculations, What serious loss 
would he sustain by the revoca 
tien of his license, or by the put- 
ting his bond in suit? To him 
it would be nothing to wind up 
his business and give his capita] 
another direction; and as to the 
bond, in such distant and obscure 
transactions, he might pretty 
safely calculate on escaping its 
penalty. Very different would 
be the case with the trader of 2 
large capital. ‘To revoke his li- 
cense would be a serious evil, 
which must subject him to a cers 
tain loss; and should he break 
the conditions of his bend, he 
would be much more in danger of 
feeling its penalty. The contral 
of the government would not only 
be greater over such traders, but, 
What is of egal importance, their 
influence with the Indians would 
have a more salutary direction. 
A war between them and us 
would, in all cases, be injurious, 
and, im many cases, would be 
ruinous to the trader ofa large 
capital; but not so withone of a 
smail capital; a single profitable 
speculation may be of mure ime 
portance io him than the contin- 
uarce of peace. From the ef- 
fects of war be can as easily es- 
cape as from the revocation of 
his ticcn-e, or the penalty of his 
bond. Let the character of 
the former be what it may, he 
must, from interest, be the adve- 
cate of peace, and the influence 
of his own government; while 
the latter, unless influenced by 
virtuous motives, would feel im 
either but little interest. 

They have, ina great measure, 
ceased to be an object of terrots 
and have become that of co™ 
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eration. The time seeins to have 
arrived, when our policy towards 
them should undergo, an im- 
portant change. ‘lhey neithe 
are in fact, nor ought to be, con- 
sidered as independent nations. 
"Our views of their interest, and 
not their own, eught to govern 
them. By a proper combination 
of force and persuasion, of pun- 
jshments’ and rewards, they 
ought to be brought within the 
ales of law and civilization. 
Left to themselves, they will nev- 
er reach that desiréable condi- 
tion. Before the slow operation 
of reason and experience can 
convince them of its superior ad- 
vantages, they must be over- 
whelmed by the mighty torrent 
of our’ population. ‘Such smail 
bodies, with savage customs and 
character, cannot, “and ought not, 
to be permitted to exist in an in- 
dependent condition in the midst 
of civilized society. Our laws 
and manners ought to supercede 
their present savage manners and 
customs. Begiuniz with those 
most advanced in civilizat on, 
and surrounded by eur people, 
they ought to be made to contract 
their set tlements within reasona- 
bie bounds, with a’ distinct un- 
derstanding, that’ the United 
States 
ther acquisition of land irom 
them, end that the settlements 
reserved are intended for ‘theie 
permanent home. ‘The land 
ought to be divided among fai- 
ilies, and the idea of individual 
property in the soil carefully in- 
culcated. Theirannui ities would 
constituted an ample school fund, 
and education, comprehending 
4s well the common arta of li fe, 
3S Fendine, writing, and arith- 





intended tomake no fur-. 






matic, ought notto he left discré 
tionary with parents. Those Who 
might not choose to submit, ought 
r to be permitted and aided in for: 
ming new settlements ata dis- 
tance from ours. When suff. 
ciently advanced in ‘civiliz ation, 
they would be permitted to par- 
ticipate in ‘such givil and politt- 
cal rights, as the respective states 
within whose limits. they are si- 
tuated might safely extend to 
them. it is only by causing out 
opinion of their interst to prevail, 
that they can be civilized, and 
saved from extinction. Under 
the present policy, t! a are con- 
tinually decreasing and degene- 
rating, notwht hstanding the goy- 
ernment has, underail its admi in- 
istration, been actuated by the 
most sincere desire to promote 
their happiness and civilization, 
The faulthas been. nut in the 
t want of zeal, but inthe mode in 
which. it his been atlempted to 
eliect these desireable objects. 
‘The Indians are not so situated 
as to leaveit to time and expes 
rience to effect their civilization, 
By selecting prudently the occa- 
sion for the change, by establish- 
ing a few essential regulations, 
and byfappointing | persons toad- 
minisier them fairly and houest- 
Jy, our efforts could scarcely¥ 
fail of success. Nor ought it to 
be feared, that the power would 
be abused on our part, for, in 
eddition to the dictates of benev- 
alence, we have a stfong interest 
in their civilization. ‘The enmi- 
tv even of the frontier ‘settlers 
towards them, is caused princi- 
pally by the imperfection of the 
present system; and, under . 
ene which L have suggested, 

will greatly abate, if not en nels 
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gidside. The natural humani- 
ty and senerosity of the Ameri- 
can character would no. longer 
te weakened by the disorders 
and savage cruelty to which our 
frontiers are pow exposed. A 
deep conyiction of the importance 
of the judge and a strong desire 
to arrest the current of events 
which if permitted to flow in their 
present channel, must end in the 
annihilation of those who were 
onca the propricters of this pros- 
perous country, must be my a- 
polesy for this digression. 


BP (OEE LELELE 

AGRICULTURAL OBSERVATION, 
Bellevue, (near Wilmington, 

Dela.) December 25, 1812. 


Drar Sir--I have to beg your 
pardon for omitting so long to con- 
wibute the useful labors of your 
avricultural society. Jn, return 
for my negligence, I propase to 
entertain you with a subject en- 
tirely new. Miultitudes of wri- 
ters, instruct us how to rais corn, 
cattle &c. but [ find none, of 
modern date, who informed the 
farmer how ta live, tothe grea- 
test advantage, on the produce 
of hig plantation, { shall at- 
tempt this interesting subject, 
With this single apology, that I 
hope you will net accuse me of 
vanity or ecotism, from the fre- 
quent referrence to myself; since 
Ldeclare to you, that my object 
48 to Convince my fellow farmers, 
the opinions aud advice I Zive, 
are as practicable +9 they are rea- 
sonable and profitable. In- 
deed, T cannot communicate i- 
deas, that have been st ly 
lipressed upon my mind, Mice 
than by interweaving some his- 





tory of my domestic economy, 
since | became a farmer, together 
with the advantages resulting. 

When l resolved to retire to 
my little plantation of about 60 
acres, it was natural to cast a- 
bout amongst agricultural au- 
thorities for advice and instruc- 
tion. As vemarked above, [ 
found many toadvise me in the 
production of grain, stock &c. 
but Virgil alone how to eat and 
drink. Besides regarding his 
Georgics asa siandard of agri- 
cultural science at this day, I 
was led to consider Eclogues as 
recommending agricultural life, 
from the superior capacity of en- 
joyment it gave to its votaries a- 
bove all otheremployments; ard, 
at the same time, as recommens 
diug. it to husbandmen, to avoid 
the luxuries of the day and live 
upon the produce of their own 
farms. ‘The buties of the poet 
are,in my opinion, surpassed by 
the wisdom of the philosopher. 
In that memorable invitation of 
his friend to supper, hear him 
sing ! | 
sunt nobis mitia poma 
Castaniw molles, et presgi copia 

lactis. Soe 

The literal translation we us- 
ed to give this bill of fare at 
grammar school, was, we. have 
mellow apples, boild chesnuts, 
and plenty of curds and creams. 
A volume might be written on 
this single tex. - L will only re- 
mark, that Virgil wrote at the 
most luxurious epoch of the Ro- 
man empire, when the luxury 
and extravagance of that people 
surpassed every thing that ever 
happened before or since; and 
yet this sage advises, Ina manner 
the most persuasive and delighfyl, 
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ih to live on home produce. 
| ri it pill of fare no foreign luxury is 
xh mentioned, but only the delicious 
oli productions of Mantua. 


Have we not occasion for sim- 
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i ilar advice in our days? And 
af oh, my friend, that we could em- 

| A ploy the same influence! for the 
| ‘ae oo best classics agree.that Mecaenzas 
aoe the proud minister of the power- 
a) ad ful Augustus, thought himself 
Hi ae honoured by Virgil’s invitation. 
oe) ae Indepedence has been the 
at iheme of discant from the days 
i of 1776 to this time. During the 


revolution, independence of gov- 
ernment, cr self government, as 
it was emphatically styled, was 
the rage, from Georgia to Maine. 
At pres’, cn cqual zeal appears 
for independence in our clo- 
thing. And yet, strange to tell, 
few or none of us think of eating 
and drinking independently. is 
it not athousand times mere re- 
diculous to send tothe East. or 
West Indies for breakfast and 
supper, than to Eurepe for clo- 





We were so constituted as to ad- 
mit but one subject at a time, in- 
to our heads, and that one of dire 
necessity. We are compelled to 
make our own clothes, and Proy- 
idence may, in compassion to our 
weakness, by cutting us off from 
foreign luxuries, oblige us to eat 
our own betier victuals, All 
g,v0d men like Virgil, will be for- 
ward and early in promoting a re- 
formation, equally important — in 
Ogee economy and public po- 
ic 





i hatever apology the inhab- 
itants of cities and towns may 
have, for their obstinate adhe- 
tance to tea, coffee, &c. surely 
farmers haye none. Their farvis 











thing? It would seem as if 


ee eral, 
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In his’ furnish much better food, ang 


at acheaper rate. How then are 
we to estimate the folly of crossing 
the ocean, at an expense & haz. 
ard incalculable, for the sole pur. 


pose of indulging in articles y. f 


niversally admitted to be injuri. 
ous to the health and destructive 
of property? A Chinese would 
sive ten breakfasts of tea for ong 


of milk. Ap American farmer §& 


purchases tea, at a great expense, 
when he might have plenty of 


milk and other good things for | 


nothing. Which of these char. 
acters discover the wise dictates 
of native instinct: and which 
shows us the depravity of infat. 
vation 2 


But a gentleman farmer, who F 


has plenty of revenues, and may 


live asbe ltsts and ‘as he dikes, § 


will answer me. that I reason 
like anatterney on une side, re 
gordless of the gucd sense and 
ceneral information of my fel 
low citizens. I, in that case, re- 
ply, that L acknowledge myself 
an itlomey on one side, and the 


general information of my fellow 9 
cilizens: and, therefore, do not & 
hesitate to state my argumet § 


with confidence and energy, & 


gainst a peculiar infatuation | 
And if called upon to accoutl § 
for it, Lanswer, that when we @ 


were British colonists, we weit 
taught to drink tea, coffee, rum, 
xc. and to indulge in a variely 
of foreign luxuries, in subse 
viency to their carrying trade | 
They did not encourage the like 


amoug their own people. Tht F 


policy of the British was to fava 
the use of theirown malt liquot 


and other domestic productions § 
and to prohibit rum, even of thelt 


own colonies, and tea and cof 
2 ~ 
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goo were Gatied aud regulated 
in such a manner, that the use 
of them was very limited. among 
farmers at least. “Phey thoucht 
it more expedient to send them 
to us; and would fain have made 
as pay duty upon ihem, besides 
freight and other cnarges ‘This 
rave occasion to our disunien: 
and considering we had spirit 
and encrgy enough t» separate 
from sounjust a nation of far- 
mers, L appeal to the good 
sense of my countrymen, ifit is 
not very astonishing, that it has 
never yet occurred to us, to a- 
bandon the vicious and unjust 
bastt imposed upon us by mer- 
cantile intrigues. It might 
well have been expected that 
we should have felt some resent- 
ment at the means employed, as 
the measures of covernment, for 
ensiaving us. But strange to 
tell, from the day of our deliv- 
erance to the present time, we 
have consumed their teas with 
apparent delight. 

But my plan may be further 
criticised, by asking how do you 
entertain your friends without tea 
or coflee? TL answer, that I do 
not own eilher lea cups or sau- 


sers, and yet [am at no loss to 


entertain my friends 
bly. 

But w hat are the advantages 
ofthis VY irgilian economy? I 
answer, many. In a political 
point of view, it give us indepen: 
dence. ‘T} his requires no demon- 
stration. Tt also saves many 
lives; for since my residence at 
and near Wilmington, more fine 
young men of the borou zh have 
died, in the Wrest Ladin trade, 


than form m any other cause Ww hat- 
Soever, 


agreea- 





As to sxpense, besides the tea 
and china-ware, the time and 
maintenance of one person about 
a house is nearly saved, from 
the washing and piddling which 
these frivolous trinkets require. 

Although [T am now on the 
wrong side of sixty years of age, 
Tecan walk and ride and do man- 
ual labor as wellas ever I could. 
The trimming of my orchard isan 
amusement reserved for my own 
hands; fer L would not be hired 
to let an awkward fellow spoil 
my fruit trees. [ never learned 
to reap or mows but Lean shock 
wheat or make hay with any 
body. Besides, Lam chief gar- 
dener ina lot of two acres. My 
local situation precludes me 
from extensive professional du- 
ties; but such as fall to my lof 
are not negiected, 

Are not these advantages wor~ 
thy of communication to my bro- 
ther farmers? Is there a man 
among you that duly estimates 
a cheerful and vigorous old age, 
free from pain and decrepitude, 
who would think these blessings 
dearly purchased by taking Vir- 
gil’s advice, tu live onthe pro. 
duce of his own farm. 

By living on the produce of our 
farms, Lwould not wish to be 
understood asexcluding all trade 
and commerce. Individuals may 
exchange, and states and nations 
rade to advantage. But these 
abstact ideas are very different 
from the habitual folly of our 
country. ‘f'rade should be en- 
couraged when advantageous ; 
but a commerce that is injurious 
ought to be repressed. The dif- 
ferent states of the union might 
exchange commodities to rreat 
advantage, even in articles of 

































dict. These should be regarded 
as domestic produce, and ought 
certainly to be preferred to those 
of foreign growth. There is a 
wide distinction to be taken be- 
tween sending to New-England 
for codfish, and sending to China 
tor tea. ‘The same may be said 
of bringing rice from Carolina. 
and rum from the West Indies. 
Having a continent of our own, 
if domestic commerce were duly 
cultivated, we should have occa- 
sion for but few articles from the 
eastern continents. As no tin 
has been discovered In America 
we ought to import it from En- 
gland or elsewhere, aS we can 
eet it most conveniently. But 
certainly the importation of iron 
ought to be discouraged. 

You will perceive that I have 
advocate a general proposition, 
that of living on domestic fare, 
in preference to foreign luxuries. 
Much might be added in detail, 
on the subject of frugal, healthful 
and independent living. Your 
treatise on brown biscuit is an 
excellent specimen of this sort. 
Although [I commenced the use 
of biscuit along with my husban- 
dry, you have taught me to make 
it better than 1 used todo. My 
present composition is two: parts 
of ship stuff, and one of common 
flour. The bokers inform me, @ 
little flour is necessary to the due 
consistence or tenacity of the 
dough. Well baked biscuit of 
this ‘sorts with boiled milks be- 
ing always ready, I find biscnit 
2 grent accommodation to a fa- 
mily. EF commonly break my 
biscuitin a wooden mortar, which 
J happen to have for shop use. 
A friend of mine who had last 
bis testh, took occasion to ob- 
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serve one day at breakfast, that 
he found my moriar the best sub: 
stitute for teeth he had ever dis. 
covered. I mention these little 
circumstances witha view to re. 
move all posible objections to a 
form of bread tliat is equally fru: 
gal, healthful, and delicious. 
Regarding the essay as funda. 
mental of the subject of indepen. 
dent living, if well received by 
your society, it may give encour. 
agement to numbeérless details, 
all tending to show tlie wide dis. 
tinction between good livi ing and 
fine or fashionable; a distinction, 
which, if generally and well un- 
derstood, would be of immense 
consequence to society at large. 
JAMES TILTON, 
Ricwarpd Perens, Esq. Prisi- 
dent ofthe Philadelphia Agre 
culturat Society. 
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EXEMPL ARY HUMANITY. 


AMHERST, N. H. NOV. 42. 

The Prisoners set Free! 
Weare happy to announce te 
the public, that the poor prisoners 
so long retained in Amherst. gao} 
for prison charges, viz. Moses 
Brewer; Tsace “Lawrence ant 
George Lancey, were yesterday 
released from confinement and 
set free by the liberality of Genee 
ral PEIRCE, f Let his name be 
remembered with honor! ] the 
newly appointed Sheriff of the 
county. The feelings of these 
men on the occasion, whose pro- 
spects, but afew day ssince, were 
imprisonment for life, can easier 
be convinced than discribed. The 
sense was Wituessed by numerous 


spectators, Who rejoiced with the’ 
prisoners, and who felt 


release 
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THRE PIUILANTHROPIST. 7y 


iad with them that they . were 
restored to liberty, and breathed 
agaill free air. On liberating 


the prisoners: from their confine- 


ment, Gen. Peiree read to. them, 
ithe following handsome and 
feeling address, . which he then 
panded to Capt. Brewer, as their 
dischage, or “passport” as he 
kindly expressed it, from prison: 
Messrs Jioses Brewer, Isaac 
Laorence and George Lancey. 
sy the return made me by I[s- 
racl W. Kelley, Esq. my prede- 
cessor in the office cf sheriff for 
the county of Hillsborough, it 
appears that M. Grewer,wascom- 
mitted Dec. 13, 1814, T. Law- 
rence, Dec. 27, (S15, and Geo. 
Emcey, July 2, 1817. 
My unfortunate Jellow-citi- 
Meus. 
The feelings 3 excited by a view 
af your situation are inexpressa- 
ble. ‘That those heads, silvered 
by age and hardship, and hearts 
throbbing with kindled emotions, 
should be held for this long pe- 
riod of time hy their fellow-cili- 
zens, without the imputation of a 
crime, ina captivity unparalleled 
even in the annals of the French 
bastile, orof Algevine slavery, al- 
Wavs viewed by us with senti- 
tuts of inexpressible horror, is 


more thau my naiure js able to t 


endure, To be immured in a 
dungeon, standing on the very 
soil of liberty, and in the midst 
of men boasting its high privi- 
leges, isin my mind, with w hich 
the ideas and the v value of free- 
dom are closely interwoven, in- 
Haitely worse than to be endured 
a foreien land, by enemies & 
barbarians, from whom nothing 
better could he expected. Bat, 
aS an officer of the eounty, Lhave 


old 


aduty to perform., T must either 
be governed by law, and suffer 
you stiil;to remain the devoted 
Victims of unavoidable misfortune 
and, bonest poyerty, shut out 
from ihe genial. hight of heaven, 
and the vital air, God’s equal 
gift to all: to endure, perhaps 
perish, under the privations in- 
cident to your situation, and the 
stern . ravages, of the approach- 
ng winter, forlorn and destitute, 
W ith no friend to comfort, no so- 
ciety to cheer, no companion to 
console you.—Or, | must be di- 
rected by the powerful impulse of 
humanity,pay the debt myself, & 
bid you leave this dreary and 
gloomy abode. 

My unfotunate fellow-cité 

Zens... . 

My duty to myself will not 
suffer longer to remain here an 
companion in. arms, who 
fought for the liberty of which 
he is deprived, for nothing more 
than being poor. My duty to 
my, country, whose honoris deep- 
ly implicated by your sufieirngs, 
and itis one of my fist wishes 
that it should be untarnished; and, 
my duty to my God, who has 


put it in my power to relievc, ir- 


resistably urge me to the latter 
course.. This, I am sensible,: 
takes from me a large sum~ of 
money: however, the liberal and 
generous people among whom I 
reside may participates if not, 
nove but, my children will have 
any right to reproach me, and t 
am confident they will do no more 
than say, their ‘father was gen: 
erous to a_fault. In this view, 
go; receive the uncontaminajed 
air, Which is diffused abroac for 
the comfort of man; go to your 
families and friends, if you hive 
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any. Be correct in your habits 
—be industrious—and if your 
tottering and emaciated frames 
are so far exhausted as to prevent 
your getting a comfortable sup- 
port by honest industry, apply 
to the good people tor relief. 
And may the best of heaven's 
blessings accompany you the 
remainder of your days. 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 
Vovember, 20, 1815. 
List of Letters remaining in the 
Post Office, in Mountplea- 
sant, Ohio 












Se 


Nathaniel F. CijcoS Rees Tremble 
Mary Seran § George Miller 
Nancy Vance » Barak Michr. yr. 
Jane Seran § Patrick Bennett 
Isaac Davis S Thomas Wilson 
Joseph Gill § James M’Cormick 
Robert Davis 5S Win. Moore 

Rey. Alex. Donnar § James M’Gregor 
Wm. Barrett Samuel Robinson 
Wm. Wear § Letecia Wood 
Samuel Shaw ° Robt. A. Robinson 
E. Thos. Sheridan § Jacob Conard 
Robert Reed Q Joseph Crow 2 
David Lewis § Charles Noble 
Thomas Miller ¢ John Donoheo* 
Annu Eyre S Lucas Foset 
Henry Crew ¢ Joseph Woods 
John Michel § Robert Gray 
Benjamin Evans 2° Benjamin ‘em 
John Wells § Elizabeth Fulton 
John Phillips ¢ Jedediah Hubble. 
Mountpleasant, Ohio, 12th mo. 30th 
Fs 1818 3t, J. JUDKINS, P. 4. 


* Jouw Dononoo will meet with some- 
_ thing to his interest by early application 


fo this Office and paying the expense 
of this advertisement. 
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Six Cents Reward. 





| AN away from the subscri- 
r on the twenty-fifth Dec, last, 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


JOHN LEES an apprentice tg 


the tlouse Joiner and Carpenter 


business. He is eighteen years 
of age, grey eyes, dark hair, and 
dark complection, and about 
five feet seven inches high, had 
on when he went away, a Lon. 
don smoke coat & vest, black pan. 
taloons, and roruim hat. I for. 
bid all persons trusting or harbor. 
ing him on my accouat, as I will 
pay uo debt of his contracting af- 
ter this date. Whoever will re- 
turn said apprentice to the sub- 
scriber, shall receive the above 
reward, but no charges. 


SAMUEL ISRAEL 
Mountpleasant June Ist 1819, 





TERMS. 


The Partanriropisy is published 
weekly at $3 per annum, payable half 
yourly in advance. 

No subscription will be received for 
a shorter time than one year, and no 
subscriber at liberty to discontinue till 
all arrearages are paid. 

A failure on the part of subscribes 
to give notice of their inientions to have 
the paper discontinued, previous to the 
termination of their year, will be cone 
sidered as a new engagement. 


BP Agents will be allowed ten per cen 
for receiving subscriptions and collec- 
ting and transmitting the moncy. 

_*,* All communications addressed 
to the Editor, on subjects in which the 


writer is concerned, must be post paid. 
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A FEW COPIES OF 


sr - 
Kersey’s Treatise, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
Price—50 Cents. 
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